DOUBLETHINK DEPARTMENT 
The H-test 


slory 


The West's preparation for atmo- 
spheric nuclear tests now concludes the 
Great Powers’ display of innocence and 
moral condenmation. The record they 
would prefer to forget reads: 


Jannary 14, 1900. Khroshchev tells the 
Supreme Soviet in’ Moscow: “It is not 
difficult to imagine what whould be the 
consequences if any state were to resume 
nuclear tests in the existing situation, 
The other nuclear Powers would be com- 
pelled to follow suit. This would trigger 
off again an unlimited race in the testing 
of nuclear weapons by any Power and in 
any conditions, ‘the Government which 
was the first (o regime nuclear testing 
would assume a great responsibility to the 
people. Vhe decision by any of the three 
Powers to resume nuclear weapon tests 
would be difficult to reconcile with the 
commitments they have assumed before 
the United Nations. {f one of the 
parties violates the commitments assumed 
the initiators of this violation will cover 
themselves with shumag They will be 
branded by all the peoples of the world.” 

Juve 21, 1964. Khrushchev says that 
“ Quite a few devices which need practical 
testing have been déveloped in the Soviet 
Union.” 

August 31. ‘Uhe Soviet Government an- 
nounces it has decided to resume nuclear 
(ests. “The sole aim of (this decision) is 
to do everything possible to prevent the 
catastrophe which a third world war 
would represent for the inhabitants of our 
planet.”. The Chinese Communist Gov- 
eamnment welcomes the resumption of 
Soviet nuclear tests as “a powerful 
inspiration to all peoples striving for 
world peace.” 

Septentber J. Sovict tests start in the atmo- 
sphere. 

September 3. Macmillan and Kennedy 
appeal to Khrushchev not ta conduct tests 
in the atmosphere which “ produce radio- 
active fall-out.” Their aim in this pro- 
posal, they state, is “to protect mankind 
from the increasing hazards of atmo- 
spheric pollution and to contribute to the 
seduction of international tension.” 

September 5. Kennedy announces he has 
ordered “the resumption of nuclear tests 
in the laboratory and underground, with 
no fall-out.” 

Septanber 9. Khrushchey replies to Ken- 
nedy and Mucmillan: “No matter what 
high-sounding words the leaders of the 
US and British Governments choose in an 
aftempt to whitewash their line on the 
question of nuclear weapons, it is im- 
possible to present an uggressive policy as 
a peaceful one.” in Moscow Khrushchev 
ways the Soviet Union possesses the 
capability of constructing a Bomb with 
an explosive warhead equivalent to 
109,000,000 tons of TNT and a rocket to 
lift it. In Geneva negotiations on the 
ending of testis by agreement collapse 
after nearly three years and 340 meetings 
of the three nuclear Powers. 

September 16. The United States starts 
underground testing in Nevada. 

October 27. Vhe UN General Assembly 
adopts a resolution unanimously express- 
ing “the concern of all mankind at the 
growing hazard of radio-active fall-out.” 

November 2. Kennedy states that the USA 
is making 4 “careful assessment” of the 
“irresponsible ” Soviet nuclear tests and 
that US atmospheric tests might be re- 
sumed. 

November 6. In the UN General Assembly 
the USA, Gritain and the Soviet Union 
oppose a resolution urging the nuelear 
Powers to refrain from further tests. 

November 24, Britain and the United States 
oppose a resolution in the UN General 
Assembly declaring that use of nuclear 
Weapons constitutes a “crime against 
mankind.” Ie is adopted by 55 votes to 
20, with 16 abstentions. 

Becember 22. Kennedy and Macmillan 
agree that preparations must be made for 
resuming atmospheric tests. A statement 
fegded after their talks describes this as 
prudent planning fur ihe future, 
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OPEN OR SECRET ? 


There has for some time been a division of opinion 
on the relative merits of openness or secrecy in the 
conduct of non-violent civil disobedience. 
blem has been high-lighted by Pat Pottle's decision 
not to reveal his whereabouts to the police after a 


GQJECRECY, deception and under- 
ground conspiracy pose very serious 
questions for a resistance movement 
relying, by necessity or preference, 
upon the technique of non-violent 
action. No matter from what ideo- 
logical or philosophical position one 
starts, there are situations in which 
this problem poses diflicult moral 
and tactical dilemmas. 


is often far from easy to find means of 
action which enable one to remain true 
to one’s basic principles and ultimate 
objectives, and there are occasions when 
it is difficult to avoid compromise, Ought 
not a man whose beliefs require adher- 
ence to truth hide a Jew from the Gestapo 
and lie to protect him? Or ought not 
such a man living in Hitler’s Germany or 
Stalin’s Russia resort to secrecy to make 
possible even a gesture of group resist- 
ance ? 


EXTREME SITUATIONS 


However, it is not these extreme situations 
with which we are usually faced in most 
countries of the world, even under colo- 
nialism and where civil liberties are in 
decline. And our answer to the problem 
in the extreme situations does not neces- 
sarily determine our answer in the far 
greater number of situations in which we 
normally encounter it. 


In such situations those committed in prin- 
ciple to be truthful and open, even with 
their opponents, have no difficulty in 
maintaining a policy of openness. 


But their appeals for openness in conduct- 
ing the struggle rarely make a significant 
impression on those who do not share 
their principles and beliefs, partly because 
they generally fail to analyse the conse- 
quences of either openness or secrecy for 
the resistance movement and society. While 
facing complex moral and political pro- 
blems, this group usually argues mainly 
by emotion and dogma with an air of 
“holier than thou.” 


POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


On the opposite extreme, another group 
argues that it is naive and emotional to 
attempt to apply such moral principles 
as openness and truthfulness to the hard 
reality of political struggle. The choice 
of tactics, and the decision whether to be 
open of secretive must, they maintain, not 
be unreasonably restricted by emotion, 
religion and prejudices. Practical answers 
ta practical problems must be worked out 
solely in the light of demands of the 
situation. 


Unfortunately this group also has not care- 


By Gene Sharp 


This pro- 
Act, 


fully developed its rationale, They rarely 
argue from a careful analysis of the rela- 
tion of openness and secrecy to both the 
short-term tactical and the long-term 
strategical problems of such a movement. 


Instead, they usually rely on basically emo- 
tiona) pleas to be “ militant,” “ radical,” 
“effective,” “revolutionary.” These are 
often highly appealing until examined 
carefully to discover their intellectual 
content. 


If one asks what consideration is given to 
the consequences, for the movement and 
society, of secrecy and deception, or to 
the practical alternative means of build- 
ing and conducting an effective resistance 
movement, the weakness of the intellectual 
case for underground conspiratorial 
methods becomes apparent. 


There are in fact compelling practical 
reasons why resistance movements rely- 
ing on non-violent action must operate 
openly if they are to achieve the greatest 
possible success. 


Increasingly, in conflicts where extra-con- 
stitutional action is thought necessary, 
non-violent action is being substituted for 
political violence. 


This trend has been influenced by 


@ a recognition of the overwhelming 
concentration of military and police 
power in the hands of the rulers, giving 
them the decisive advantage in violent 
conflicts; 


@ an increasing awareness of the un- 
: es 
desirable consequences of political 

violence; 


@ «4 growing demonstrating of the 
power of non-violent action. 


Most of those advocating secrecy in no- 
violent action grant the need for sole or 
major reliance upon this technique, 


METHODS OF ACTION 


Non-violent action includes a Jarge number 
of methods which may be classified under 
the headings of 

1. Non-violent protest and moral con- 
demnation (parades, vigils, marches, 
etc.), 

Non-co-operation (such ag strikes, 
boycotts, civil disobedience of im- 
moral laws, etc); 


Direct non-violent intervention (such 
as sit-ins, non-violent invasion, 
parallel government, etc.). 


It may be possible to argue that the power 
of a resistance movement relying basically 
on violence is strengthencd by the addi- 
tion of such non-viclent methods us 


summons had been issued for him, as a leading 
member of the Committee of 100, on charges of 
incitement and conspiracy under the Official Secrets 
This article is printed as a contribution to the 
discussion and to help clarify the issues involved. 


strikes and mass defiance. But to argue 
that the introduction of the qualities and 
methods of political violence — will 
strengthen non-violent action is to show 
a lack of understanding of the dynamics 
of non-violent struggle which differ 
sharply from those of political violence 
and which are far more complex. Both 
violent and non-violent action have their 
distinctive set of requirements for eflect- 
iveness. 


The strength of the forces in a violent con- 
flict are usually much closer to being fixed 
quantities than in a struggle in which one 
group relies upon non-violent action. 
When non-violence is used, the absolute 
and relative strength of each side is sub- 
ject to constant and considerable change. 


EFFECTS OF NON-VIOLENCE 


Some of the factors producing this change 
also operate in violent struggles, while 
some are peculiar to non-violent action. 


Vhe strength of the opponent group will 
vary, for example, with: 

the degree to which his agents of re- 
pression and administrators serve him 
elliciently, or disobey—either openly, 
for example, by mutiny, or covertly 
through deliberate inefliciency in ¢arry- 
ing cut orders and policy; 
the degree of support which the oppo- 
nent’s general population gives to his 
efforts, or the degree to which they 
sympathise with the non-violent group 
and demonstrate this by aid to them 
and resistance to their own ruler. 


The strength of the non-violent group will 
vary with: ; 

the quality of the volunteers, the num- 
bers taking part and the number in pro- 
portion to the general population; 
the degree of fear or lack of fear of 
the opponent, and hie sanctions and 
repressions; 
the degree to which the resisters are 
supported or hindered by the popula- 
tion within which it operates or on 
whose behalf the action is undertaken, 


Because these factors vary, the absolute and 
relative strength of the two groups will be 
very changeable. The role of third par- 
ties in the conflict will also vary, being 
influenced by the course of the struggle. 


SOURCES OF STRENGTH 


The strength of the protagonists is depen- 
dent on: (1) Their understanding of the 
issues; (2) Conviction in their cause; (3) 
Confidence in their means of struggle; (A) 
How they are seen by themselves, the 
other group and third parties; (5) Strategy, 
tactics and methods, and skill in applying 

@ OWN PAGE THAEE 
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December 9 


] SHOULD like to correct your reporter 
“on his account of the Ruislip demonstra- 
tion ona December 9 


I cannot comment on most of the demon- 
stration as | was among the first to be 
arrested, but | can certainly speak for the 
lorry load of demonstrators | was with. 


We were first carried to the lorry where 
we lay at the entrance to prevent the police 
from loading any more than ten or there- 
abouts into it. A few more were thrown 
over our heads and then the lorry moved 
off to the school with half the load it was 
capable of carrying. 

At the school we refused to co-operate 
and were carried intu the school and sat on 
chairs to be charged. We refuscd names 
and addresses, thus making it necessary for 
the police to write aut detailed descriptions 
and prolonging the chaos. 

We were then carricd to the floor, and 
afier waiting for some time carried out to 
coaches. 

On the way to Ealing Magistrates’ Court 
the coach I was in was stopped outside the 
base by many demonstrators sitling in front 
of it, We were held up for half an hour 
here because, as fast as the police threw 
demonstrators to the side, more flung them- 
selves in the path of the coach (this was not 
even mentioned in Geof, Bevan's account). 
T considered this a great show of solidarity 
and a real action which achieved some- 
thing. 

During the journey we got into discussion 
with the police in the coach, and I person- 
ally argued an Inspector into silence. ‘[he 
discussions were quite friendly and, if 
nothing else, helped to show them that we 
were not a lot of hysterical morons.  Be- 
cause of this atmosphere we decided to co- 
operate al the court, The police with us 
were not going back to the demonstration 
and so non-co-operation would achieve 
nothing PETER SIMMONS, 32 Truro 
Road, Gravesend, Keat. 


QJOME recent contributors to Peace News 

appear to be so intoxicated with the 
initial success of civil disobedience that they 
are in danger of alienating their more sober 
und conservative allies by rash suppositions 
about the objectives of the movement as a 
whole. 

CNP and the Committee of 100 are pro- 
testing against the supreme madness of 
threatening to use nuclear weapons. ‘To dis- 
saciate themselves from such a policy sup- 
porters of the Committee of 100 are willing 
to break minor civil laws as token of 
their refusal to condone our Government's 
nuclear policy and to demonstrate the 
atrength of their feelings on this issue. 

But beyond surrender of nuclear arms, 
the movernent is almost as heterogenous as 
the population itself. A majority of our 
supporters would subscribe to Left-wing 
political views perhaps, but a fair propor- 
tion are not even persuaded of the existence 
of ‘the new tyranny of the State.” Among 
auch a body the notion of forming a new 
party, dedicated ta the averthrow of the 
existing parliamentary democracy, is nat 
only Utopian but dangerous nonsense. 
Jhere is no doubt in my mind that 
few would support a movement dedicated 
to the overthrow of the existing order. 

Yet some sections within the Committee 
of 100 seem determined to construe some 
such theoretical end as the logical conse- 
quence of civil disobedience. Let us be quite 
clear, civil disubedience is a means to the 
end of abolishing nuclear weapons, through 
dramatising opposition ideas and illustrat- 
ing the real and present danger of the deter- 
rent policy by the urgency of our protest; 
it ia not a means to the end of abolishing 
parliamentary democracy. - al 

Perhaps we should ask what the implica- 
tions of the wide-spread support for civil 
disobedience are, Undoubtedly we should 
find one cause of this support in the short- 
comings of parliamentary democracy as a 
channel for democratic opposition (future 
historians may give Mr. Gaitskell credit for 
the emergence of the Committee of 100). 
But unconstitutional methods are not evid- 
mico of disillusion with the whole consti- 


tutional system. They merely imply a desire 
to make that system more effective, To 
engage as Pefer Cadogan does (PN Novem- 
ber 17) pipe-dreams about civil disobedi- 
ence leading to “mass sovercignty--take- 
over” is to invite the observation that the 
Committee does not know its own limita- 
tions. 

We are not concerned with anarchism, 
we are concerned with survival; with the 


establishment of world peace not. the 
destruction of national law and order— 
MALCOIM ELLIOTT, Lenton Hurst, 


University Park, Nottingham. 


WRITE to say how much [ appreciated 

your December 15 editorial on the recent 
demonstrations. It is a relief to read some- 
thing which strikes one ag sane and con- 
structive in times which are after all rather 
bewildering.--(Miss) ALISON HUNTLEY, 
{44 Villebrook Road, Leytonstone, E.11. 


T APOLOGISE for writing this in the spirit 

of “ being wise after the event,” but it is 
necessary that we should learn from experi- 
encd, As regards the Wethersfield and Brize 
Norton demonstrations we have partly suc- 
ceeded in alienating the people who are 
most essential fo the cause. 

In any revolution (moral or otherwise) the 
part played by the armed forces is of para- 
mount importance; possibly for unilater- 
alism it could be the key. 


Vhe airmen who took part in the “ de- 


, 


fence” of the bases are exceedingly bitter, 
In such a condition a few, if any, are pre- 
pared to turn even half an ear to the case 
for unilateralism. 


If by our actions we alienate the future 
life blood of the movement, then our actions 
must be subjected to a process of rethink- 
ing. —$077792, J.T. MOGER, Box 5, RAF, 
Henlow, Beds, 


4 WAS among those who were supporting 

the Committee of 100 at Wethersfield 
with posters. I would like to draw the 
attention of those sitting at the West en- 
trance to the amount of litter left behind. 
The place looked like a pigsty. It was left 
for three of those supporting and one Com- 
mittee messenger to clear this disgusting 
mess up. “FERENCE POLLARD (Regional 
Organiser, East Anglia YCND), Friends’ 
School, Saffron Walden. 


Tube cards 


YOU were recently kind enough to pub- 

lish in PN the announcement of our 
CND advertising cards in tube trains. So 
far we have been able to finance the first 
hundred of these, which give a quotation 
from C. P. Snow about the danger of the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 


We have another hundred ready to be 
delivered to London Transport as soon as 
they are paid for. 


Fach card costs 3s. and the display charge 
for three months is 16s., making a total of 
19s, For the number of people the cards 
can be expected to reach, this is cheap, and 
we urge the importance of supporting the 
venture—JOHN BRUNNER, 38° Sarre 
Road, London, N.W.2, 
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TERMS; Cash with order, 3d per word, min 
‘a 6d (Box No Is extra) Flease don't send stamps 
0 payment, except for odd pence Address Box No 
eplies: Peace News, § Caledonian Rd., London, N 1 
Neuse send advertisements by first post Monday 


MEETINGS 
FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 1962! For a peace- 
ful and brotherly world! For a future free from 
fear ! New Yeur’a Eve vigil, Sunday, Whitehall, Lay 
wreath war victims, Cenotaph, 8 p.m, Vigil uatil 
midnight, Daily Peace Picket. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10-40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, plano. Apply The Warden, 3 
Catedonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.I, 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


PAX HOUSE offers you individual attention, com- 
fart, vegetarian and non-vegetarian food. H and C 
Centratly situated, within easy reach of sea 17 
Melville Rd. Tel HOVE 70945, 


PERSONAL 


DUPLICATING, veibatim — shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
Held Roxd, London, N.1J.  ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consuitant treats nervous condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
NW.3. SWiss Cottage 4904 


iF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
aumber when making your next purchase : 1.336943 
Your dividend will thea be gratefully received by 
the Sceretary, Peace News, § Caledonian Rd, 
London, N.1 

THE MARRIAGE CLUB arranges social intro- 
ductions for people of education and sensitivity. 
Mrs. Prue White, 17, Estelle Rd., London, N.W.3. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome yisitara 9.0 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
lo t pm. on Saturday Vowmtary wore Quwayw 
possible. Peace literature, oooss at ..) dads, 
persnabescmetetal staonsry, ureeting cards, otc., 
on wale 


WARK RESISTERS [INTERNALIONAL welcomes 
aifta of foreign stamps. Please sood to Whi. &3 
Hark Ave., Hofleld Middlesey. 


Get PEACE NEWS every Friday 
Place an order with your 
NEWSAGENT today 
Nn A 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES = 


Great Britain and Abroad (Sea mail): 3 months 
Ws. Bd; one yeur 34s. 


AIRMAIL 


Six month rated pro rata. For apecial 
trial subscription offer see coupon 


PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledanian Road, London, N.} 
Tol « TER 8248 «Cables 1) HOWFA, London 


“THE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisection 
and For the Protection of Animals,’ opposes ull 
aba and violence, Details trom 5 North View, 


LITERATORE 
_BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKL Y— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the *“‘ Socialist Leader " Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world potitics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable fiom your Newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
SUAS ie C.1, and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


LIBRARIES bought: Politics, economics, warld 


tibet KIV, 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 


VOR SALE 
EPSOM 2711. Substantial family house. Rooms: 


2 large reception, 4 bed., 2 attic, Good rd 
outhouses. £4,000, M = + garden, 


SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED ROOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 
pled “on sale or return" for meetings of all 
kinds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
selere 5S Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ORGANISING SECRETARY (full time) required 
by North West Kegion of Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. Organising ability and office experience 
essential. Write: Rev. Dr. John Vincent, 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2, by December 31, 


SINGLE MAN, 42, country lover, would assist 
gameckeeper or woodman, no previous experience, 
but keen and willing to learn. Box No. 40, 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


WILL ANY STUDIO potter give floor space and 
facilities to another three times a week ie small 
rent? = Mrs. Hawkes, [5 Parliament Hill, 
London, N.W.3, 


A winter’s 


(ROST at midnight 
and fog at high noon, 
icy underfoot and 
dark by tea-time. ‘The 
trouble with winter is 
that we don't often 
accept it for what it 
is. Like the bad critic 
who complains that ao - 
pop song is not a 
symphony, we complain about winter be- 
cause it is not summer. 


FUND 
PaTEsr 


Such an utterance may not strike you ag nt 
all profound, but 1 submit that it makes 
4 point. The allairs of the world are in 
# cold dark winter right now, and the 
weather ig even worse than it need be 
because so mhiny people insist that it 
really is a summer suffering from a few 
clouds and cold spells caused by some- 
body else’s mismanagement. 

A detached observer peers over his muffler, 
se¢s moral squalor in public affairs, and 
‘3 not surprised to find it spilling over into 
private lives. But the Prime Minister is 
warmly complacent about the Christian 
civilisation his Government preserves, and 
Says so alond at a civic banguet which 
itself could not be further removed from 
the facts of life. 

The detached observer notes that nobody 
really expects a Statesman these days to 
speak the truth, or even to say what he 
really thinks, Expediency, the fickle jade, 
is the goddess of the moment, But the 
Home Secretary, deploring crime and 
broken homes, says that what criminals 
and lane dogs need is a moral upsurge. 

You who read this column, and especially 
you who respond to it, know very well 
that the winter is real. You know that in 
winter one needs to be properly cquipped. 
As this year fades you can tell from 
glancing at the figures below that you 
have done very well indecd in providing 
us with paper, ink, and other sinews of 
peace, 

Next year will be tougher still. To do jua- 
tice 10 our purpose we must curry more 
pages every week. We must make a wider 
impact. This time next year we want to 
be able to say that we have lit fire in 
the bleak midwinter, and that £2,500 have 
passed through this column by way of 
fuel. 

You have not let us down yet, and you will 
not now. Winter’s lease need not have all 
that long a date. 

JACK SHEPHERD 

Contributions since Dec. 1S: £80 11s, td. 

Total since Feb, 1: £1,462 10s, 4d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.A 


To guide readers who wish to benefit 
Peace News when making their wills, the 
following form of Legacy is suggested: 
- +. and T give the sum Of Ligaen Free 
of duty to Peace News, Ltd., the principal 
place of business of which is at 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Islington, N.}. 
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Deca notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Tiore, Place (hall, streci); nature of 
trent, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Saturday, December 30 
LONDON. $.W.10 5-9 p.m. 6 Apollo Place, 
Chelsea. (Between Worlds tnd and Clicyne Walk 
houseboats), Not a meeting; a party to raise fun 
and finance, accent on former. PPU. 
Monday, January |} 


LEEDS 3; 7.30 p.m. 54 Woodsley Rd. New Year 
party. Collection tor PPU film project. 

LONDON, S.W.1.1 Assemble 12 noon at Caxton 
Hall, off Victoria St. Provision for children at 
Hall. 12.30 march to Admiralty Houso for petition 
to PM. Women Act Now Against War, 

Tuesday, January 9 

LONDON, W.C.1 7.30 p.m. Conway Vall." HL 
2 Wells and Warld Citizenship,” Dr. Hugh Schon- 
field. South Flace Ethical Society. 

Wednesday, January 10 

LONDON, N.22: & p.m. Bounds Green School 
(Nr. Bounds Green Tube), Berlin—Flashpoint for 
Nuclear War.’ Tan Mikatdo, Mrs, Joyce Butler, 

Wood Green CND, 
Saturday, January 13 

NORTHAMPLON :  7.30—11 pm, Co-np Hall, 
Harlestone Ra, St. James, Christmas party. Tickets 
2s. 6d. from Secretary, 88 Ashburnham Rd, D 
end YCND. 


Every week ! 


FRIDAYS 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 1 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 


Hise., Jesmond Rd. (Rm. 6). € Peace Fy 
All welcome. SoF (Peace Comtieeniine gi 


SATURDAYS 


BIRMINGHAM : General Post Offi Victoria 
Sq. Peace Ne Ni o ale olen 
sek eggs nope ing, 2-3 p.m. Volunteers please 


LONDON, W.t1: Golborne Rd., off Portoh: 
Market, north end. Peace Bookitall in Mane 
Mepere oa Hel pice two-hour shifts are 

1. ¥Y to the Sccretary, B 
Organiser, We 7906, Posehaster rer eet 


fp me SUNDAYS 

INGHAM: 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mt 
Then in “Flying Horse" Hotel ti mis = 
and leafleters welcome cucly eng oe apeatens 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq.. NWI. 


work camps take ptac i 
Rog sioen Place whenever Porsible 
munity, IVS, 


26 ae 
Wark for needy xections of the ite 


WEDNESDAYS 
ILFORD: 8 p.m. 6 Felbrigne Rd., Seven Kings 


(two minutes from station). Tif. g 
rene }. Ilford Peace Movement 


TUURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.11; 4 p.m. Priends Mig. s 
Rd. (near Green Mags EB. and Rn ‘ony PPL, 
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SECRECY AND OPENNESS 


them; (6) Courage, willingness to suffer, 
etc.; (7) Understanding of the struggle and 
ability to react intelligently. 


Both groups depend upon these sources of 


strength. As the course of the movement 
brings changes in the conviction, confid- 
ence, etc, of both groups, their strength 
will change. Through influencing — the 
course of the movement by their beha- 
viour the non-violent resisters will help 


Continued from page one 


his position may weaken it in a kind of 
social or political ju-jutsu, 


If he is harsh in his repression he provides 


the heroes and martyrs which most resist- 
ance and revolutionary movements seem 
to need. If he is brutal against non- 
vioknt people, sympathy tends to turn 
towards them. Hf he jails hundreds and 


movement will enfer a phase of smaller, 
more desperate and less effective actions. 


The problem of planted agents in the move- 


ment always a possibiluy but not a seri- 
ous handicap under a policy of openness 
~-comes to be regarded as 4 severe danger. 
This leads to temptations to resort te 
more desperate and violent means, to 


spirit of resistance in vast numberg of 
actual and potential supporters. 

One of the factors which most fired the 
imaginations of the people and filled them 
with a spirit of fearlessness and deter- 
NuNAOR to resist in non-violent action ina 
lidia and the Deep South, for example, 
was the willingness of the feaders to 
accept sacrifices for the movement. This 
Was concrete evidence of the leaders’ gine 
certy and commilment. 


ft : ae an thousands, he demonstrates his inability suspicions that a certain member or leader 
termine the future outlook and actions ety . : : : ag , : ; 
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When facing non-violent action the oppo- 


nent’s violence, instead of strengthening 


Mass actions without the oppotient's fore- 


knowledge wilt become impossible, The 


counter to this. An atmosphere of fear is 
spread, which then dampens dawn the 


uns so Were able to carry the struggle ta 
& viclornioue conclusion. 


4—PEACE NEWS, December 29, 1961 


QO much has been written in the 
~ British press lately about the rush 
to invest in fall-out shelters in 
Yanada and the United States that 
thie impression given is one of cither 
general panic, or widespread accept- 
ance of the inevitability of nuclear 
war, and of the possibility of achiev- 
ing individual protection in such a 
war. 


Now it ia true that the recent resumption 


_ 


Canadian 


of testing by the Soviet Union and the 
activily of the new radical Right, cer- 
tainly has induced in) many people a 
readiness to listen to Civil Defence 
authorities, and to do something about 
personal “protection.” After years of 
dogged explanation of the dangers of 
radiation hazards and of the mythical 
character of Civil Defence programmes, 
many people in Canada, at least, had 
become sceptical o. oflicial arguments. 


have seen audiences of farmers dissolve 
into laughter when passages from the 
US BDepartment of Agriculture’s Bulletin 
on Radio-active Fall-out on the Farm 
were read out to then—advising them 
to “milk their cows before fall-out 
occurs,” and to clear off the contaminated 
topsoil and bury it in trenches (some job 
when even a pocket-handkerchief farm 
runs to 160 acres !). At the same time, 
one did encounter the feeling that life 
might somehow persist in the vast rural 
atre(ches, even if all the cities disappeared 
in the 1S0-megaton attack on the scale 
postulated fur the US at ithe 1959 Joint 


Congressional Cominittee on Atomic 
Energy (263 Bombs, it was estimated, 
would kill approximately 50,000,000 


people, seriously injure some 20,000,000, 
render 50 per cent of dwellings unusable 
for several months, and cause up to half 
a billion deaths or serious injuries to 
future generations from fall-out.) 


CD spoke of — evacuation, 
and a train stands by in Ottawa ready to 
take Government leaders to safety. But 
more recently the " evacuation” concept 
has disappeared, Who would there be to 
evacuate 2 Haw could it be done, with 
half an hour's warning 7? Where would 
they go?) ‘The raising of these questions 
shifted the basis of official thinking. 
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Initially, 


This 


There is, 


Now the emphasis is mainly on individual 
fall-out shellers—and radio comedians 
like “Rawhide” have great, grisly fun 
with this one, too. 


For there is, as in England, a general aware- 


ness that civilised life would come to an 
end in World War UL. Resignation, or 
the avoidance of thinking about it, are 
fairly widespread. Yet there is much 
more nuclear disarmament activity than 
is penerally known about outside North 
America. Here | describe principally 
developments on the prairies, but com- 
plementary accounts could be written 
about ND activity in every major region 
and city in Canada. 


nuclear 
major emphasis on 


hy Peter 


disarmers placed their 
“radiation hazards” 


Now it would be very easy to draw a 


naively sanguine picture of an awakening 
giant by selecting all the evidence—-real 
evidence---of a greatly increased level of 
NID activity in Canada and the United 
States. In Canada every major city, every 
major university campus, now has its ND 
committee. Marches, protests, talks, de- 
bates are regularly held, and achieve at 
least some publicity. But these are 
roughly at the stage--both in terms of 
size and in terms of the degree of poli- 
licisation of the movement--that we 
reached in Britain two years ago, It 
would be just 3s wrong to select out—as 
Macleans did recently all the activities 
of the resurgent US radical Right, and 
thereby give a picture of the new Ameri- 
can conservatism as the characteristic 
ethos of the time, This would be to 


Worsley 


who iy Senior Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Hull. 
He recently spent a year in Canada 


-acyuainting people with the facts, and 
showing them what nuclear war meant, 
Significantly, many of the anti-nuclear 
groups across Canada still call themselves 
“Radiation Ilazards"" committees. The 
National Committee for the Control of 
Radiation Hazards, for example, includes 
the Presidents of the Universities of 
British Columbia and ‘Toronto, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Edmon- 
ton, major industrialists in East and West, 
leading writers, labour union leaders, and 
many others. 


support for “ Radiation Uazards” 
committees does not, of course, neces- 
sarily involve acceptance of political aims 
rmnning counter to Government policy, 
such as unilateral disarmament for 
Canada or withdrawal from NATO. It 
does frequently involve rejection of Civil 


Defence, and of uuclear weapons for 
Canada, Civil Defence has been under 
vigorous fire, for example, from the 


magazines Star Weekly and Macleans. 
But their conclusion is reliance on the 
US deterrent. But growing numbers are 
advocating saner policies; they are to be 
found primarily within the broad spec- 
trum of the Radiation Committees them- 
selves, and particularly within the New 
Democratic Party. 


Under the toilet 


Kefore the Russian tests, Civil Defence was 


receiving minimal support, and was being 
sharply attacked from many quarters. 
In one city, after the Soviet resumption, 
‘phone calls enquiring about shelters 
flooded in to CH headquarters at the 
rate of one every few minutes, This re- 
sponse, however, is--like support for 
unilateralism -essentially a minority 
phenomenon, Perhaps the most wide- 
spread reaction is embodied in the cynic- 
ally humorous printed notice a New York 
barman brought out from under the 
counter: “In the event of an atomic 
attack,” it read, ‘shelter under the toilet 
nobody’s ever hit it yet.” 


in fact, very great awareness of 
the ludicrousness of Civil Defence, and a 
readiness to respond to positive alter- 
natives, which North American anti- 
nuclear movements have only just begun 
to tap, They are still sadly inhibited by 
fear of making radical criticisms of Gov- 
ernment--Federal, Provincial or State. 
The decay of democracy, and the legacy 
of MacCarthy, is all too evident in the 
timidity of even those who do see what 
needs to be done. But a great deal has 
been achieved, and far too little is known 
about this in Europe. In Saskatoon, 
where I lived last year, there were, for 
example, two major ND marches, one on 
Hiroshima Day, and one on Armistice 
Day, and a contingent went to Regina, 
the provincial capital, for an Easter 
March, Many hundreds of people from 
very scattered towns and farms partici- 
pated in the fatter. 


ignore entirely the biggest mass move- 
nent of spontancous awakening today 
the Campaign for Racial Equality—or the 
student resistance to the Un-American 
Activities Committee, or the smatler 
growth of Left thought symbolised in 
campus journals like New University 
Thought, Studies on the Left, ot New 
Politics, 1 am not underestimating for 
a minute the frantic activity of the Gold- 
waters, the Welchs, and the Pentagon, A 
truly alarming campaign is being mounted 
by these people; Fred J. Cook gives an 
outline of what they are doing in the 
outstanding special issue of the Nation 
of October 28, devoted to Juggernaut : 
the Warfare State.” 


As in England, the most intelligent re- 


sponse to the nuclear threat has come 
from young people—-particularly students 
and from within the traditional left. The 
Left has had its major strength in certain 
Jabour unions, working-class areas of the 
big metropolises, and in the province of 
Saskatchewan, where farmers who had 
experienced the most appalling disasters 
in the Depression of the 1930s, and, in 
consequence, had created the Leftish 
farmer-populist movement known as the 
CCE (Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation). In 1944, the CCK came to 
power in Saskatchewan; it has remained 
there ever since, fnitially socialist, its 
aims have become watered down, but in 
the meantime it has carried through a 
number of major Welfare-State reforms 
which have had considerable repercussions 
in the rest of North America. At the 1960 
provincial convention of the CCF, ithe 
plaiform was defeated on two key issues 
- party leadership, and NATO, Hazen 
Arguc, MP, the rival of T. C. Douglas, 
the Premier of Saskatchewan, for leader- 
ship of the purty nationally, was elected 
despite the attempr of the platform to 
have the office left unfilled pro tem. 
Argtie was generally supported by the 
more socialist elements within the party, 
‘The resolution condemning NATO was 
also carried, despite the strenuous resist- 
ance of the platform, and the purely ad 
hoc, unorganized nature of the support 
for this resolution. 


In the Unions 


in August this year, a new Canadian political 


party came into being—the New Demo- 
cratic Party. This is a compound of 
traditional CCF (mainly Saskatchewan- 
based—-in both rural and urban areas— 
but with urban strength also in Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, etc.), plus the 
labour unions (AFL-CIO), and what are 
charmingly called “ liberally-minded 
people.” The centre of gravity of this 
alliance is firmly located in the unions, 
which are under strong U.S. influence, 
and indeed are often international in 
structure. The unions, of course, provide 
the mass block membership, and the 
finance. But as in the British Labour 
Party, the Right-wing unions do not find 


Nuclear disarmament 


their policies unchallenged, and the big- 
gest controversy at the Founding Con- 
vention centred on NATO, and on 
Canadian membership of NORAD, the 
joint U.S-Canadian Worth American 
Air Defence Command. 


ft has long been shown that the Bomarc 


anti-aircraft missile, and the “ Sage” fire- 
control system linked with it, are useless 
in dealing with ICBMs, Canada’s Major- 
General Macklin has been campaigning 
constantly on this issue for years. 
“NORAD,” he has declared,, “is merely 
a futile drain on our reserves. It would 
save us vast sums to devote to other and 
more fruitful projects in the international 
welfare,” Colonel FL A. McFavish, 
formerly commandant of the Royal 
Canadian School of Engineers, and now 
execulive officer of the Army Develop 
ment establishment, declared, in March 
1961, that every cent spent by the army 
on national survival was wasted because 
there is “absolutely no chance of survival 
of the populace in an all-out war.” The 
Canadian Mission for Standardisation of 
Weapons, in Washington, was a mockery, 
he said, providing senior ollicers with 
opportunities for trips to Naples and 
litle more. As a $10,000 “tool in the 
spending,” he thought the Army should 
have no more such tools ! 


Magazines like Star Weekly and Macleans 


have equally attacked the futility of Sage- 
Bomare and of NORAD. Their conclu- 
sions, however, not surprisingly —are 
not unilateral disarmament, but more 
effective deterrence. 


Of the moon 


NORAI) itself has come under heavy fire, 


especially following the incident of 
October 5, 1960, when the U.S. Air Force 
Strategic Air Command radar installations 
at ‘Thule in Greenland picked up signals 
which it had sent out itself, and which 
bounced off the moon a quarter af a 
million miles away. Fortunately, 
Canadian Air Vice-Marshall Ray Slemon 
had “ nerves of steel.” From the NORAD 
HQ at Colorado Springs, where he is 
deputy commander, he “refused to 
panic,” and checked the reliability of the 
warning that long-range missiles had been 
launched against North America. He had 
only 1S minutes in which to do so, But 
what if he had had a hangover that morn- 
ing? Since then, on lop of the several 
crashes of planes carrying nuclear weapons 
(the latest near Salt Lake City), there has 
been another accident in which a Bomarc 
missile was activated by electronic im- 
pulses and moved up into the firing 
position, (a juke box or a passing car 
radio are suggested possible causes), It 
might be an appropriate conclusion to the 
world if World War HI was started by 
Number One on the Wit Parade, 


NORAI) detection relies heavily on three 


Tadar lines and it is symptomatic of 
the vagueness and absence of serious 
analysis in British CND that this system 
has scarcely reccived attention. The DEW 
(Distant Early Warning Line) stretches 
4,000 miles across the arctic; the Mid- 
Canada Line is 400 miles south of this; 
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and the Pinetree Line runs just south of 
the U.S.-Canadian border (see Reader's 
Digest, 1960). ‘These are supplemented by 
seaborne installations, A widespread and 
possibly authentic story has it that when 
a Mid-Canada radar line post was acci- 
dentally burned down by fire recently, a 
station in Central Siberia broadcast 2 
message of sympathy within an hour. 


Under the radar 


Fivery day more than 200,000 flights are 
checked at Colorado Springs.  “ Un- 
knowns" are very common- often small 
private planes which fail to file flight 
plans, Jt also happens that people tly 
under the radar lines, as anyone in the 
aeighbourhood will tell you. NORAD 
officers themselves do not consider the 
system “leakproof "~-and, of course, the 
system cannot handle missiles, which 
BMEWS installations in Alaska, at Thule, 
and at Fylingdales are intended to cope 
with. As General Kuter, Commander-in- 
Chief of NORAD, has said; “ If some- 
One saturates you with air power, you are 
going to get hurt. NORAD means to 
see to it, however, that we are never hurt 
mortally; that we can come back swinging 
hard enough to win.” Swinging, man: 
some 100,000,000 Russian dead, plus one 
vaporised “unsinkable aircraft-carrier ” 
that was forever England, 


In 1960, the Centre for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia published a remarkable document, 
by Harrison Brown and James Real, ¢n- 
titled Community of Fear, Besides being 
the best case for nuclear disarmament yet 
published, it contained several passages 
on the comparative danger from the US 
and Sovict militaries. As Reader's Digest 
remarked, —° top-ranking commanders 
offen tend to become fanatical about their 
missions. Kuter is a phenomenon Y 
(p. 182), After referring ta the growing 
imtransigence and autonomy of the French 
military, they remark that “ as the Russian 
military position becomes more clearly 
dominant... and as increasing psycho- 
logical pressure is brought to bear on 
Western positions ... the likelihood of 
desperate, erratic, unauthorised action by 
U.S, and Allied forces is much greater 
than the chances of similar breaches of 
discipline by the Soviets . . - the eventual 
possibility of a coup by the military must 
be seriously considered ” (pp. 27, 28). 


At the top 


In Canada, the author Hugh Mef-cnnan 
similarly observed that “at the moment 
the U.S, is considered a greater threat to 
world peace than Russia... Ask any 
foreigner” (Star Weekly, Toronto, 
November 12, 1960). 


Since a sizeable minority of top U.S. mili- 
tary advisors consider it unlikely that we 
shall get through the next few months, 
without a “shawdown", the growing 
power of the military, and ifs interpene- 
tration with business, is cause for great 
alarm. Here, however, F am not princi- 
pally concerned with debating the relative 
danger from U.S. or Soviet exponents of 
the “military metaphysic,” but rather 
with showing that a wide range of 
opinion in North America is actively and 
seriously raising this issue, and that a 
smaller minority is bringing  counter- 
pressure to bear. 

‘There is a further reason for a peculiarly 
Canadian consciousness of the danger in 

— SS 


St. Christopher School 
LETCHWORTH 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines, 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING CONSIDERED 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


Because of these 


Douglas 
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Campaigning in Canada: a Hiroshima Day aurch in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


total identification with the U.S. By 
1958, as figures released by the Canadian 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics this year 
show, foreigners owned 75 per cent of 
Canadian petroleum (69 pet cent. of them 
US citizens); 60 per cent of mining and 
smelting (S1 per cent U.S); 48 per cent 
of the rubber industry; 97 per cent of 
the car industry; 79 per cent of the elec- 
trical apparatus industry; 74 per cent of 
the chemical industry; and 70 per cent 
of the transportation equipment industry. 
Canada has a lengthy history of difficult 
sirivings to maintain her economy, aiid 
she is rapidly losing. Vhe result: second 
highest living standards in the world, and 
unemployment rising to 11 per cent of the 
Jabour-force in the winter. Add to this 
a strong sense of independent national 
tradition, a militantly nationalist (and anti- 
U.S. as well as anti-anglicisation) French 
minority in Quebec province, and you can 
see why the invasion of Cuba met with 
marked lack of enthusiasm. Many 
Canadian newspaper editors were quite 
explicit: =“ What would happen — if 
Canada, not Cuba, decided to nationalise 
U.S. property on Canadian soil 2” 


Towards a policy 


differences in political 
tradition and national culture, Canadian 
reactions are by no means identical with 
those of the U.S.A. ‘This was particularly 
clear during Lester Pearson's reign as 
Minister for External Affairs. Canada 
then played a very valuable part in 
Vietnam as a member of the supervisory 
commission policing the armistice, and 
again by her participation in the UNEP 
force in the Middle East. 


Canadian neutralists therefore hope that 


these moves will be the first towards a 
general policy of independence and posi- 
Uve neutralism, In April, 1961, Tommy 
Doughs, Premier of Saskatchewan, 
and his Cabinet welcomed a nuclear dis- 
armament march from all over the 
province at the Legislative Buildings in 
Regina. A motion calling for nuclear 
disarmament had been introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly the week before, and 
was later cared by the CCH majority. 


called for withdrawal from 
NORAD; no nuclear weapons for, or in, 


Che situation, then, is very open. 


Canada; Canadian initiatives at UNO for 
disarinament, and the full practical sup- 
port lor UN peace moves, 


His most striking remarks concerned 
NATO, Firstly, NATO as a “regional 
defence pact” should be “vested” in 
the UN. Secondly, Arocle He should be 


implemented, transfornung the organisa- 
flon from a purely military pact into “a 
group for economic cooperation to help 
the ucedy and under-developed countries 
of the world.’ ‘Thirdly, NATO. should 
be developed into an Atlantic free trade 


arca,* 


Against withdrawal 


AL the subsequent Founding Conventian of 


the New Democratic Party, the forces for 
unqualified withdrawal from NATO were 
decisively defeated, with the entire official 
leadership—including T. C, Douglas — 
opposing them, But their real influence 
was by no means reflected in voting 
figures; a compromise was effected which 
was not a fotal endorsement of NATO, 
but called for “ reappraisal and change of 
NATO's policics and objectives,” and 
opposed equipment of Canadian forces 
with nuclear weapons, 


The 
leadership of NDP still endorses NATO 
membership,  Unilateralists and those 
convinced of the impossibility of “ trans- 
forming” NATO. constitute a highly 
Vigorous and active minority, And the 
concept of developing Canadian neutral- 
ism towards. identification with the 
Belgrade Powers is just beginning to 
seize the imagination of those who only 
recently were pre-occupied with a purely 
“radiation hazards” approach, ‘The 
genuine ideals of large masses of inter- 
nationalist-minded people, however, are 
being utilised by those seeking to promote 
North American participation in an 


* This 


speech, together with another by 
Farley Mowat, a welleknawn Canadian 
author, has been reproduced in a pam- 
phiet Premier 'T, C, Douglas speaks on 
Disarmament, by the Saskatoon Com- 
mittee for the Control of Radiation 
Hazards (Box 1231, Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan), tis well-illustrated with photas 
of the march and proceedings, 


PHOTO ¢ OL, J, SMITH 
“ Atlantic" communily, specifically based 
an the European Common Market, thus 
leading to a consolidation of the (wo big 
blocs. 


Canada is not the ULS., despite the ecand- 
mic ties and the ties of sentiment that link 
the two countries, At present, Francis 
Jude, Seeretary of British CND’s Christian 
Group, is speaking across the country. 
Several key  ecclesiasties have firmly 
identified themselves with CND.  ‘Phis 
year, the United Church, iy a report ene 
ted The Winds of Change, raised 
questions about the effectiveness of " de- 
fence,” and called for “ re-assessment " of 
NORAD and the nnelear — strategy. 
Cautious words—-and things have certain- 
ly degenerated since, ag nuclear warheads 
are being introduced to Canady sub rosa, 
with public conflict in the Federal Cabinet 
between Defence Minister Harkness and 
External Affairs Minister Green. But these 
things are being said, and by growing 
numbers of people, ; 


It is important that we know ‘about our 
allies in North America, and. éstablish 
links with them, for they have a much 
harder row to hoe than we have, and 
they need international moral support. 
To them, Britain is a particularly great 
souree of hope and inspiration, 
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What’s wrong 


with Nick Earle ? 


What's Wrong with the Church? by 
Nick Earle (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.). 


FPMUS is a damp squib of a book, 
which promises, with its catchpenny 

title, fo go off with a bang and in- 
stead manapes a feeble, ingratiating 
“phat!” Without intending in the 
least to do so, it provides in itself a 
good illustration of what's wrong 
with the Church, but you have to 
read between the lines and take par- 
ticular notice of what Mr. Nick Earle 
doesn’t say--not because he is loth 
to say it, but because he is entircly 
unaware that it ceeds to be said. 

What is wrong with the Church is put, very 
simply, in the Revelation of St. John in 
these words: “J know all your ways; 
that though you have a name for being 
alive, you are dead. Wake up, and put 
some strength info what is left, which 
must otherwise die! For 1 have not 
found any work of yours completed in 
the eyes of my God, So remember the 
teaching you received; observe it, and 
TOPO eerwses 

But what does Mr. Earle say ? 
specimen passage: 

“What is here set forth may be sum- 
marised crudely but not [ think inaccur- 
ately in five words, The Church is not 
competitive. Yet if there is one thing 
which the Church’s loss of prestige in 
the twentieth century ought to have 
made clear... it is that the Church 
must compete--in financial terms 
among others—with TV, the pictures, 
the greyhounds, and the public house. 
Its activities must be, and be seen to 
be, worth the money which is expended 
on them. Is competition evil ? 1 can- 
not find that the Bible suggests this. 
The whole capitalist system certainly 
assumes it is not, Many would assert 
that, if exercised within limits which 
society imposes, competition brings a 
salutary discipline into men's lives...” 
(etc,, etc.) 


Here is a 


And most of the book is on this level. 
Much of it is questionable indeed. The 
specific reforms which Mr, Earle recom- 
mends or indicates—disestablishment, the 
disposal of surplus Church properties, the 
ordination of academically unqualified 
clergymen, the termination of the ‘ par- 
son's frechold,” the creation of new 
dioceses and what not—are all matters, 
really, of housekeeping (with the possible 
exception of the first, on which his atti- 
tude is not clear) and thus are not of 
fundamental importance, 


x 


In brief, Mr. Barle starts out with too many 
unexamined assumptions, and begs too 
many questions, to be able to get the 
situation of the Church in the world to- 
day into any sort of perspective or pro- 
portion, He secms to take present social 
trends for granted, without asking whether 
they are in accordance with the will of 
God or with fundamental human needs, 
and expects the Church to catch up with 
them and accommodate itself to them, 
rather than to question and, if need be, 
to oppose thern, 

Even on the relatively superticial plane of 
day-to-day issues, the number of ques- 
tions which he manages nor to face is 
extraordinary: the racial question, the 
aggressive challenge of Communism, 

spital punishment, war and pacifism, the 

purb, the relations of Catholics and 
Evangelicals, the alienation of the work- 
ing class, the ponition of women, and 
many more, , ; , 

Before they make him a bishop, let’s hape 
that Mr. Earle gets down to asking him- 
self, not only What's wrong with the 
Church ? but What's wrong with society, 
and (like Pascal) What's wrong with man- 
kind? Is it too much to expect that 
before he again commits himself to print 
he might also ask, What's wrong with 


Nick Harle ? 
a0 i D. S. SAVAGE 


THE SHOP IN ANGEL LANE 


1936 

My fourth Christmas on earth 

We spent at my uncle’s shop in Angel 
Lane. Sawdust on the boards 

And smell of cheese and bacon rind, 
And deep mahogany drawers 

With knobs which had concentric circles 
On them. Waking at dawn 

I saw long, narrow boxes in my 
Stocking. Metal soldiers 


Germins with pointed helmets and drawn 


Bayonets. One set had scarlet 
Tunics: the others were slightly smaller 
And dipped gill. 

19.44 

In the wind-threshed wilderness of 
Schoot playing fields we skated on 
Thick ice at the bottom of the 
Craters, one of which had a huge 

Cart wheel sunk in it. That year 

We went to see them at the shop, 
Now the only house standing in 

Their stretch of road. They still kept 
‘The pre-war Christmas of balloons 
And paper chains, and they now had 
The air raid shelter for food store 
Since it was chilly. 


The fillow fields of Essex, 

Y heir health is failing now, b it their room 
Sull has the air of being behind 

A shop stocked with nutmeg and mincemeat. 
Soon they will be moved out 

Pulled up with the weeds and turned aside 
With the bulldozed carth to make way for 

A new arterial road. 


At Yule, when the year’s yeast has risen 

In ferment of fears on faces drawn 

With worries and weariness; wings trodden 
Bedraggled sparrows swarm the ground 
Leaving their trail in twig and thicket, 
Galoshes slither on the brown slush, 

A holly bush hangs at a harlot’s door... 
After the port at pleasurable parties, 
Candles and cribs at the midnight masses, 
Close in family conclave we consider 
Those gone for good since we last gathered, 
Passed in peace with little pain 

Or belching blood on the soft blanket, 
Ashes scattered in gorse snow. 

What have we gained with the year’s going, 
Brunt and burden of those burned out 
Who did not flow with the force of flood 
Nor harried life with the wolves’ hunger ? 
Can we grasp from their ghosts’ goodness 
Stanchness the stronger for their striving 


[961 


My uncle and aunt, living now on 


Or hope that the homecoming year harbours 


Their pension, have a bungalow in 


The death of no dog, no love's decease ? 


DAI VAUGHAN 


AFRICAN POLITICAL PARTIES 


By Lionel Morrison 


Lionel Morrison is a 26-years-old journalist and South African 


political refugee. 
five months during the State of 


A former treason trialist, he was detained for 


Emergency last year. In 1956 


he served four months hard labour in the Johannesburg Fort for 
political offences. 


African Political Parties, by Thomas 
Hodgkin (Penguin African series 
1961, 3s, 6d.) 

WHat is an African political 

party ? In trying to define this too 
precisely Thomas Hodgkin gets him- 
self into some difliculty. In his intro- 
duction he tries to answer the question 
whether a “ party” has to adopt par- 
liamentary means, and whether the 

African congresses and fronts who re- 

gard themselves as the next governing 

group, but do not necessarily engage 
in constitutional struggles, are strictly 
political parties. 


He states: “In general political 
partics possess some discernible structure, 
basic units of some kind linked, however 
loosely, with a central directorate, they 
advocate certain policies, and make public 
from time to time some form of party pro- 
gramme; they are interested in using 
mechanisms of representative institutions to 
achieve political power. . . or an exten- 
sion of their political influence; and to this 
end they compete with other parties on 
and appeal to an electorate for allegiance 


and votes.” 
* 


If this definition stands the test (as [ think 
generally it does), then I can see no justi- 
fication for excluding such important “ par- 
ties” as the African National Congress, the 
Pan Africanist Congress, and the other con- 
gress groups in South Africa; the UPA and 


MPLA in Angola, and the Basutoland Con- 
gress Party and others in the Central 
African Federation, 


Mr. Hodgkin makes the perennial mistake 
of associating the African national move- 
ments with their names instead of their 
form. The test lies not in whether they 
have taken the form of congresses or par- 
ties, but what programme and organisational 
machinery they have, Any organisation 
which is to serve as a weapon of political 
struggle, whatever it is called, must be com- 
pact, disciplined, and able to rely on the 
allegiance of its members. It must have the 
machinery to make its policies effective; it 
must have undisputed control of all its 
organs, and must have definite political and 
organisational ideas and be able to put them 
into effect. 


* 


AFRICAN POLITICAL PARTIES contains a 
wealth of information that has not been pre- 
sented before in such an objective manner. 
It is a bit messy: facts and information 
thrown in very unmethodically; a continu- 
ous harping on a few big mass parties like 
the Ghana Convention Peoples Party, 
Rassemblement Democratique Africain in 
French West Africa and the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons; and 
less discussion of smaller opposition parties. 
But I enjoyed reading it. 


Mr. Hodgkin describes the inside struggle 
for power in governing partics like the CPP, 
the maneeuvring of pressure groups and 
cliques and the expulsion or accommoda- 
tion of dissenting minority groups. He 
refers to an impressive array of earlier and 
specialised works on this subject. 


He also describes very well the party 


systems of the independent and near-inde- 
pendent States, the divisions between two or 
more parties within the same state, the réle 
of ideological conflicts in mass parties and 
how African parties can be classified. 


{t is a relief to find that Mr, Hodgkin 
steers clear of an over-simplified theoretical 
analysis of political power, In examining 
the genuine problems of power he correctly 
emphasises that the problem of political 
power in African partics is always specific, 
always rooted in the corporate needs of a 
particular people at a given time, AFRICAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES cuts across political 
theories about the futility of social struggle 
and revolution, and shows that abstract sus- 
picion of the excesses of all political power 
often encourages acceptance of the custo- 
mary abuses of existing power, 


* 


Habits, historical traditions and social in- 
stitutions play a much more important réle 
in political behaviour, and are much more 
reliable in predicting the future, than any 
generalisations about “essential” human 
nature. Let Mr. Hodgkin speak for him- 
self: “The main point to grasp here is that 
African parties are essentially eclectic, 
Methods of thought, ideas and terms are 
taken over, not only from revolutionary 
democrats and) Marxists, but also from 
Gandhian, Islamic and Christian, as well as 
from indigenous African sources, And they 
are fused together to form a hew, nation- 
alist ideology, varying according to focal 
conditions, yet possessing a certain under- 
lying unity . . . African Political parties 
have to be understood as essentially African 
institutions . . . and in the context of the 
particular social systems in which they have 
emerged.” 


Mr. Hodgkin takes no sides, but through 
his very objective account stimulates interest 
in emergent Africa. APRICAN POLITICAL 
Parties is a must for every serious student 
of African affairs, and even for African 
politicians who need to learn more about 
Africa. 


"THIS month two new playwrights 
are presenting first plays on the 
edge of the London theatre. At the 
Unity Theatre there is a production 
of And Him Stretched, by the Irish 
poet, Patrick Galvin; while on Sun- 
day nights, at the Studio Theatre in 
Fitzroy Square, the director of In- 


Evenings 


Stage, Charles Marowitz, is offering 
two short plays of his own, Neither 
evening is wholly successful, but 
both deserve the attention of anyone 
scriously interested in modern 
theatre. 


And Him Stretched is a play halfway be- 
tween Look Back In Anger and an 
O'Casey farce. Set m a Dublin tene- 
ment, the play deals with the disillusion 
of youth confronted with the slogans of 
an older generation, A Republican 
veteran is dying, watched over by a 
General and a hanger-on, while a young 
man rails against the freland they have 
fought to create. The wake, after the 
sick man’s death, becomes a drunken 
orgy, with the widow thanking God that 
she no longer has to live with her hus- 
band's heroism and then going to bed 
with the General; while the young 
idealist buries his reeling head in the 
motherly bosom of a tart. At the end of 
the play the young man packs his bags 
and announces that he is leaving Ireland. 
The would-be heroic funeral procession 
has already moved farcically away—the 
hearse drivers are out on strike. 


It is the sort of theme that O'Casey might 
have tackled; but O’Casey is Jooking at 
Ireland from the distance of Devon and 
old age. What is new about And Him 
Stretched is Patrick Galvin’s personal in- 
volvement with his young hero. He is 
ebviously closer to this new gencration 
than O'Casey can possibly be, and his 
anger with the Irish corpse—" stiff, stark 
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and independent "—is directly expressed, 
just as Osborne’s frustration was chan- 
nelled through Jimmy Porter. And in 
Alex Farrell, Galvin has a young actor 
capable of communicating this anger 
with an intensity that, by itself, makes a 
visit to Unity worthwhile. And yet, in 
spite of this, and in spite of a lively pro- 
duction by Godfrey Quigley, something 
has gone wrong. The anger remains un- 
organised and sporadic, and is finally 
swamped by a clutter of irrelevancies. 
Why ? 


Vhe answer lies in Patrick Galvin’s approach 
to the theatre, an approach which follows 
the assumptions on which a dominant 
trend in British theatre is based. ‘The 
“message” of a play, it is assumed, is 
something that is to be sandwiched be- 


tween thick slices of “ entertainment,” 
and if this entertainment is to be 


genuinely popular it must be built around 
familiar, picturesque, low life types— 
rogues, pimps and whores. This, it is 
argued, makes for popular theatre as dis- 
tinct from the genteel conventionulities of 
the middle-class drawing-room, 


Now it is true that, five years ago, a bit of 
healthy vulgarity was badly needed in 
British theatre, and the move from draw- 
ing-room to Midlands bed-sitter was wel- 
come simply because it meant that play- 
wrights were once again struggling with 
living experience instead of manipulating 
dead conventions. But different conven- 
tions are always there, waiting to close 
in. A Taste of Honey is followed by 
Fines (to which, incidentally, middle-class 
audiences still go slumming); a few jokes 
about the Bomb and Dulles replace, in 
The Hostage, the bitter comedy of The 
Quare Fellow; and if a play remains out- 
side the conventions, the chances are that 
in production it will be hotted up to keep 
the audience on the giggle—Shelagh 
Delaney’s second play was milked for 
easy laughs, while a recent Oxford pro- 
duction of Serjeant Muserave’s Dance 
plugged in the comic business whenever 
John Arden’s beautiful and precise mean- 
ing threatened to break through. 


Kt is worth remembering that this concept 
of “message” sugared by “ entertain- 
ment” was, not very long ago, put for- 
ward by T. S. Eliot. In a letter to 
Ronald Duncan, he wrote, “ First you 
gotta get the bloody audience’s attention. 
Then you gotta keep it. Hf you can 
keep the blondy audience's attention 
engaged, then you can perform = any 
monkey tricks you like when they ain't 
looking, and it’s what you do behind your 
audience's back, so to speak, that makes 
your play immortal.” Eliot was, of 
course, thinking in terms of the “ draw- 
ing-room ” audience: he did things so far 
behind that audience's back that by the 
time he came to The Confidential Clerk 
the monkey tricks had gone out of sight 
altogether. Eliot's contempt for — his 
theatre audience was such that it never 
occurred to him that, like his readers, 
they might be interested in what he had 
to say, In the same way, Patrick Galvin 
clearly feels he has to keep his “ popular” 
audience always on the hop, 


As a result, he allows his play to be raped 
by comic cliché. Right at the beginning 
he offers us the News of the World joke 
about the girl who was stabbed umpteen 
limes but not interfered with. ‘The night 
1 saw the play this line won an appre- 
ciative laugh, and so I supposes, in theatre 
terms, it worked. But appreciation can be 
bought too dear. When Galvin also faces 
us with a pugnacious Irishman, sagging 
at the knees, drooling at the mouth and 
clawing at the air ag he repeats for the 
sixth time, ““ Are ye castigatin’ me? "; 
and when he introduces us to an aging 
tart with a heart of gold and a bottle 
of whiskey; and when he brings in a 
“ character " (inverted commas inevitable) 
called “The Shaver,” who does what 
amounts to a solo tum, it is difficult to 
believe that he is working at theatre in 
the same way as he would, presumably, 
work at his poems. 


Comedy like this seems to have walked in 


ent of another play, and most of it is 


not funny precisely because he is accept- 
ing instead of responding to material. 
This, he seems to feel, is pood enough 
for a popular theatre audience: it isn’t. 


Kor all that, the play deserves to be scen, 


Patrick Galvin clearly has something to 
say, even if he docs nat always say it as 
clearly as he might. 


The big trouble with this kind of theatre 


ALBERT HUNT'S 


is that it is teo wordy, Writers with 
abstract ideas, in which they passionately 
believe, are always tempted to put them 
neat into the mouths of their characters 
as Arnold Wesker sometimes does—~in- 
stead of shaping them into a conerete 
theatre image. And words used in this 
way become increasingly less effective (the 
more we talk about the horrors of the 
H-bomb, the more people come to accept 
those horrors as normal), An awareness 
of how wards can be used to evade mean- 
ing lies behind the longer of Charles 
Marowitz’s plays at the Studio Theatre. 
In-Stage, which Marowitz directs, is an in- 
dependent experimental theatre group—- 
experimental in the scientific sense of ex- 
ploring possibilities. Marowitz believes 
that only a permanent group theatre can 
be expected to develop consistently good 


the 


work: Joan Litthewood tried to prove 
this at Theatre Workshop, but was beaten 
by the commercial systen). 


Marowitz is, at the moment, trying to work 
outside that system, His actors carn their 
living in films, television or plays with 
other companies. At In-Stage they are 
paid nothing. ‘They work with the group 
because they are interesied in their craft 
and want to develop their (and its) poten- 
tialities, 


The campany is now in its fourth year. At 
first the training was along Method fines, 
and the carly productions were of plays 
by Odets and Arthur Miller. But faced 
with the work of writers like lonesco and 
Beckett, they found that new acting styles 
were needed, In Fingland, fonesca has 
usually been played for obvious laughs— 
the hotting up process [T have already re- 
ferred to. In France, at Ionesco's own 
theatre, the productions were much more 
direct, and consequently much funnier. 
Marowita has been experimenting in a 
style which enables actors to move easily 
from the inner-directed acting of the 
Method schoal to a much more stylised 
form, and back again. Jils plays are, 
primarily, raw material for an experiment 
in styles, 


The result is an evening of subtle but minor 
pleasures, The Studio ‘Theatre is very 
small. You are close enough to the 
players for every change of facial ex pres- 
sion, every gesture, to register, Countless 
shades of communication are possible. 


The first play, The Removal, has echoes of 
Kafka and of the Pinter of The Birthday 
Party. ‘wo middle-aged newly weds 
arrive at their new home. Their first 
visitor is a removal man, who has in- 
structions to lake away the husband be- 
cause of “faulty construction”, The 
couple stall as long as they can, getting 
the removal man drunk, and making him 
proposals. A terrilyingly efficient Civil 
Servant presently arcives, and the husband 
is at Jast taken away. The wife signs the 
collection order and is left with a reveipt, 


Within this situation moods and feelings 
are constantly shifting. Alistair, the bhus- 
band, keeps up a constant bluster of 
wards, but the words are only hiding the 
nothingness behind. A sense of unease 
is created in the first moments, not so 
much in words—there is a trivial quarrel 
about the carpet, in which Alistair be- 
comes needlessly edgy--but in the phy- 
sical presense of Elizabeth Smith as 
Philippa, the wife, in the way she stands, 
face averted from her husband, her eyes 
deep and bewildered. 

And there are sudden contrasts of mood. 
Husband, wife and the removal man sit 
silent und troubled. Horace, the removal 
man, is drunk, but slowly yacovering. 
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‘There is a long quietness, He is obviously 
just going to speak when Alistair jumpa 
to his feet (his invention wearing thin) 
and sings, for the second time, “ Kuees 
up, Mother Brown.” Philippa eagerly 
joins in, together they seize Horace, who 
fooks at them suspiciously, and is then 
slowly and visibly won over by the song, 


THEATRE COLUMN 


Joe Levine's face registering almost in 
close-up his yielding to temptation. ‘The 
dance whirls drinkenly, to break leaving 
Alistait (who has earlier demonstrated 
his iitness) gasping and wheezing in @ 
chair at the front of the stage. 


Charles ‘furner, us Alistair, is faced with e 


part in which he has to move from the 
stylised pomposity of language  {o 
moments of blank terror, which reveal the 
gaping hole of his life. He handles the 
pomposity with great skill, but in the 
other moments tends to remain rather 
external. But Elizabeth Smith’s perform. 
ance is completely satisfying, The nerv- 
ousness of her atiempts at gaiety over. 
lays a troubled affection for her husband, 
which turns to astonished pain when she 
hears him suggest that she should be re- 
moved in his place. The play is slight, 
but Charles Marowitz directs with a read 
sense of how theatre works. 


The very short second play consists simply 


of a musical hall act by a clown, and a 
song-and-dance man, with top hat and 
walking stick. The sketch explores @ 
series of sudden shifts between joke and 
panic, Archie Rice storics mingling with 
Marx Brothers logic and maments of 
ulier einptiness, At the end the clown 
collapses and is dragged aff by the sing- 
ing partner, Alan Mason and Joha Bar- 


fringe 


rard go through this piece with a timing 
and control that never wavers. ‘This ia 
eNperimental theatre at its best, discover- 
ing new possibilities in the simplest of 
situations, 

The evening, then, is interesting from purely 
a technical point of view, But aome kind 
of motive farce gems to be missing. 
There is, somehow, no sense of urgency, 
No feeling that this fay to be said and in 
this way, because it could not be said in 
any other, t have already mentinned The 
Trial and The Birthday Party, Both these 
works have, in different degrees, a real 
pressure behind them, One feels that 
Kafka and Pinter write that way because 
thal 8 how they see, Charles Marowitz, 
on the other hand, seems to me ta be 
wrikng ina conscious manner, And sa 
The Removal becomes a simple allegory 
and never succeeds in piercing those dark 
corners Of human experience which Pintes 
illuminates. 


InStage badly needs money; bat almost 
equally badly the group needs an alive 
and critically informed audience, Play- 
ing to a tiny group of insiders ja ultim- 
atcly as damaging aa pandering, like 
Theatre Workshop, (a the imaginary 
demands of » populay audience. You 
begin by experimenting in styles fo per 
form new work, and end by writing new 
work which veill enable you ta experiment 
with styles. 

Five years after Look Back ha Anger the 
new theatre ja stil foaking for ite andi- 
coce. The need for an audience is nat 
just ceonomic. Thesire is, above all, an 
art af communication, and if nobody is 
inferested in what you wre communicating 
the impulse itsclf dies away. 

Ait awarcacsa of this lies behind Arnold 
Wesker's efforts with Centre 42, The 
danger is that the writers of Centre 42 
will be led away with the image of the 
“nopilac” play. The only genuinely 
popular theatre in’ Western Europe is 
Planchon’s-and be js ar the moment 
producing playa by Marlowe and Brecht, 

If Cente 42 ia ever established, let's haps 
it won't simply be a Centie for only one 
type af play. (nm such a Centre a group 
like In-Stage could da. valuable wark, 
work that weudd bs all the more valuable 
for being removed from the inbresding 
atmosphere of Piizray Square 
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Peace Brigade 
talks open 
in Beirut 


aN SOLUTION, when the govern- 

“nents pet at loggerheads, is for 
the people to act.” 

This, Arlo ‘Tatum told a press conference 
in’ London last week, was the reason for 
attempting to set up a World Peace Brigade, 
and for calling the preparatory conference 
which opened ia Beirut, Lebanon, this week. 

The Brigade was not a strictly pacifist 
adventure in peacemaking, Arlo Tatum, 
secretary of the War Resisters’ International, 
said. A number of the sponsors believed in 
the use of organised force in certain circum- 
stances. 

“But they do all believe that we have not 
sufliciently explored the non-military ways 
of dealing with situations of tension. And 
that ia the present world situation where 
any use of the traditional method may ex- 
plode into a full scale atomic war it be- 
comes increasingly important for us to ex- 
plore these non-military means of dealing 
with conflict.” 

There had been a good deal of interest 
in the World Peace Brigade concept in the 
Communist countries, he said, including the 
Peace Councils and the Esperanto move- 
ment. 

“There are strong Esperanto movements 
in every Communist country, with the ex- 
ception of East Germany, where it is 
illegal,” be added. 

“We don’t want the World Peace Brigade 
to be a participant in the cold war, but 
rather to be outside it and above it. I¢ will 
not take sides in the cold war.” 


* 


These had, however, heen some drawing 
away from contacts in the Communist 
countries as a result of the Berlin crisis. 

“fam afraid there will be very few from 
that side of the cold war taking part in the 
conference,” he said. 

Michael Scott told the pressmen that at 
the Belgrade conference of neutral nations 
earlier this year he found a very great in- 
terest in the World Peace Brigade idea. 

“| think there is a growing realisation of 
the peril to the world presented by small 
conflict situations into which the Great 
Powers tend to become drawn, even against 
their will, 

“Nobody can imagine that the Great 
Powers want to get themselves involved in 
small conflict situations. Hf something can 
be done by ardinary peace-loving peaple to 
heal these situations and prevent them deve- 
loping into causes of international war it 
will be to some purpose. The United 
Nations could do with some international 
peace-loving people wha would be able to 
explain to both sides what the role of UN 
is in situations where the only alternative 
has been to send people in armed with 
tommy guns.” 
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We need a new sub-editar, Experience of 
sub-editing would be useful but isn’t vital if 
ou're prepared ta take trouble learning the 
low The ability to work accurately and quickly 
ls che essential quality for the wark. We'd 
also like «4 sub-editor who could make a 
contribution to the general development of 
the paper, You won't get rich on che wages 
bue you might get excited by the work, 
Write ta the Editor if you're Interested, § 
Caledonian Road, Landon, WNL), 


eager na aah eee a ee 


Fubliaied by Peau News Lid, 3 Caledemen Md. 
London, N.1, asd prided in Cir. Bslizin by Goodwin 
Press Cid, 114 Poot) Awad, Landon, 4 


First-hand evidence, says Rev. Michael Scott 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT «iS 
ARMING KATANGA’ 


MPHE Rev, Michael Scott has levelled 
~ serious charges against the British 
Government which he says has sup- 
ported a conspiracy of international 
industrial interests out to safeguard the 
vast resources and investments of 
Katanga and Central and Southern 
Africa. 

“This is no temporary mancauvre,” he 
declared in a statement issued last week on 
his return from ‘Vanganyika. 

“The UK delegation at UN has, on the 
South and South-West and Central African 
questions, acted as nothing more than a 
lobby for the powerful industrial interests 
of the Anglo-American Corporation, the 
British South Africa Company, and Union 
Miniére.” 

Acenusing the [ritish of arming the 
Katanga Government while professing sup- 
port of UN decisions, he said that he had 
first-hand evidence of arms shipments sent 
through British territories to Tshombe. 


“The British Government is now mani- 


Glasgow sit-down 


on January 13 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


FPHE Scots Committee of 100 starts 
“its activities with a sit-down in 
Glasgow planned for January 13 at the 
American Consulate, which symbolises 
the authority responsible for Polaris. 


There will be a march and rally for 
supporters and then the sit-down, using the 
slogan “ Action for Life.” The magistrates 
have given permission for all the activities 
on condition that no obstruction is caused, 

The Scots Committee of 100 has found 
most of its support in the Labour Party, 
Trade Unionists and Young Socialists, but 
it has contacts with a number of ministers 
and professional people. 


It has a temporary office (at Community 
House, Clyde St., Glasgow, C.1) and a full- 
time secretary, Alan Jackson, who is re- 
ceiving some donations in the office, but 
says that pledge forms are not coming in 
fast enough, though more are expected after 
the Christmas festivities. Atiempts are being 
made to organise buses to bring supporters 
from Exeter, York and Newcastle, 


The leaflet issued to explain the demon- 
stration describes the terrifying cold war 
situation and calls for a restoration of truth 
and concern for human life to politics. 
Sitting down is described as declaring the 
sitters not guilty of the obscenity of the 
authorities’ plan and shawing the Govern- 
ment their strength. 

The intention is to bring the horrors of 
the present policies, with special emphasis 
on Polaris, to the consciousness of the 
ordinary people of Glasgow and, through 
the press, to show the country that there is 
widespread opposition to Polaris in Scot- 
land, 


This week’s jail list 


PPE Committee of 100 stated on Wed- 
nesday that the following people were 
currently in prison 
In Holloway ; Pat Arrowsmith, Paddy Melville, 
Sally Wells, Celia Otter, Jennifer Homer. 
Iu Bristons Hugh Shaw, Tan Dixon, 
Chandler. 
in Wormwood Scrubat George Clark, J. Byrde. 
In Osfords Will Warren, Laurens Quer, Chris 
Iradshaw, Wynford Hicks. 
in Riemingham : Barry Evershed. 
la Strangewayss De, Sidney Lancaster. 
la Appletoa Thorns John Sharpey-Schafer. 
ia Stdford: Briun Dawes, Ray Dolling, Dennis 
Goutd, Patrick Henry, Donald Paxton, Martin 
Smith, Robert Unstead, Dick Wodemiuan. 
lieved 10 be fa Privo: Peter Adler, } Arthur, 
Gree Maker, G, Whount, F. Bolt, David Bradbury, 
Hradford, PB Colleran. Terry Dennett, L. 
Driver, 1 Gaddadcn, — Goswell, Eric Green, Dantel 
Harvey, Ro Knight, Harold Martin, — Walton, Neil 
Suciders, John Holland, W. ©. Bush, Chrie Mood, 
Robert Gould, Barry Quick, 1D. Jeifeot 


Terry 


pulated by men who have direct control 
over nuning taterests in’ Katanga and the 
Copper Belt. They have consciously sought 
to undermine and frustrate UN as an effec- 
tive organisation rather than allow’ these 
industrial resources in Africa to be removed 
from thetr control, Vhey would jeopardise 
the peace of the world rather than 
jeopardise their own interests, 

“These are the people who perpetrated 
Suez. ‘Vhey are the aristocratic gangsters 
who would risk nuclear war rather than see 
their financial interests compromised. 


1d 


“TD have questioned Africans who are pre- 
pared to swear that they have seen lorries 
being loaded with arms and ammunition 
and travelling on the route between the 
Lake Port of Abercorn and the raithead, 

“They described to me how at a given 
point the drivers of these trucks left their 
vehicles to have their meals and how the 
trucks were guarded by Northern Rhodesian 
police which could only have been done 
with the full knowledge and approval of 
the Northern Rhodesian Government and 
hence of the British Government. 

“Vehicles of the Central African Road 
Services are being used, and Mr, Kenneth 
Kaunda made specific allegations against the 
British South Africa Company while I was 
in ‘Vanganyika. 

“ Responsible journalists have assured me 
that the reports sent to London for the 


Banners banned 
in Holland 


No nuclear weapons on our territory. 
Away with air bases. Take all atomic 
warheads out of the Netherlands. 

The Burgomaster of Amsterdam has for- 
bidden the carrying of these banners in a 
New Year's Day march through the city 
being organised by the 1962 Committee. 

When the ban became known, a group 
of 40 young enthusiasts organised 4a. sit- 
down demonstration at which 29 were 
arrested. 

Marches are planned for 
in three other Dutch cities: 
Apeldoorn and Groningen. 

“The Committez,” Rien Buter, a Dutch 
Quaker, told Peace News, “is not a feder- 
ation of sundry other organisations. It is 
an execulive committee consisting of private 
persons. ‘This is in order to avoid a possible 
attempt by ‘fellow travellers’ to appropriate 
our marches for their own uses. 

“People only join if our purpose appeals 
to them personally. We have no slogans of 
parties, churches, clubs, Our set-up has 
proved useful and already we have working 
committees on the same basis set up in 41 
cities, These have managed to break 
through many of the barriers normally 
separating organisations.” 

Hased on last year’s “ Anti-atom-bomb- 
march Committee,” the 1962 Committee has 
a greatly increased list of sponsors repre- 
senting many important groups in the popu- 
ation: Catholics, Protestants, Jews, scien- 
tists, authors, actors, 

Two demonstrations were staged Jast 
October, one against Russian and the other 
against American nuclear tests. Each was 
supported by some 2,500 people. A youth 
rally on November #1 in Amsterdam's new 
exhibition hall was attended by 2,000 
people, Leaflets attacking the new organisa- 
tion were distributed outside by NATO 
supporters and Communists. 


January 1 
Rotterdam, 


DR. HAROLD MANN 


pk. HAROLD MANN, former Govern- 
ment official in British India and con- 
aultant on colonial affairs to the Pacifist 
Research Bureau, has died at the age of 89. 
He collaborated with a number of dis- 
tinguished contributors in Way Wear Tury 
Proup ?, a pre-war study of Empire, and 
worked actively for the freedom of India 
from British rule. 


British 


the 
Jtouse of Comnions have been deliberately 
falsified by the British High Commission, 
who have been acting in close consultation 
with Sir Roy Welensky. 


Government to produce in 


“All this,’ the statement concludes, 
“must be seen against the grim background 
of repression in’ Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, lt must be judged not alone in 
terms of the international conspiracy it re- 
presents; it must be understood ag the sacri- 
fice of human life; it must be seen by the 
world for what it is: the cruel infliction of 
misery and death for profit, 

“As [ told the United Nations Fourth 
Committee, the peoples of Africa are faced 
with a vast international conspiracy of in- 
dustrial magnates far more powerful than 
any African state, which plays with the 
destinies and the lives of the people of 
Africa as it does with the peace of the 
world.” 


Movement news 
in Brief 
Vigils took place on Christmas Day outside 
a number of prisons holding Committee 
of 100 demonstrators and outside the 


Ministry of Defence. At Brixton the vigil 
lasted for 60 hours. 


When the Schoolboys’ Exhibition opens in 
London on Monday the peace stand will 
be twice as big ag last year. A film, 
“Science for Life,” has been specially 
made for use at the stand. The damage 
which an H-bomb can do and the need to 
use the resources squandered on arms for 
a “war on want” will also be displayed 
pictorially. 

Chelsea and Kensington Youth Groups of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
are organising a march on December 31 
starting at Horse Guards’ Parade (2.30 
p.m.) and visiting the Ministry of Defence 
and the US, French and Soviet Embassies. 
They will hand in a letter calling for a 
better year for international affairs than 
any of the past 15, and calling for a 
cessation of tests. 


In one week in November President Ken- 
nedy received 4,100 letters regarding 
nuclear testing——3,800 expressed opposi- 
tion to resumption by the US. 


A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 
boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


| NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 


“1 renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another” 


This oledge, signed by each member, Is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pladge to PPU Headquarters 
DICK SH#PARD HOUSE 

@ Bndoleigh Street Lendon, W.C.1 


VEDANTA and PEACE 


New booklets 
by Swami Avyaktananda 


Vedanta 
Comprehensive Salrituallty 
Yom Restated 

Splritwal 

te tiberation of Animals 

Spirinal Cemmunism in a New Ame 
World Peece Through Spiritual 


Twenty Years in Britain 
The Basic Ideas of Vedanta 


By Winifred Iles 


Medication : Its Theory sed Precthas 
Christ at Priddy 


Obtainable fror 


THE VEDANTA MOVEMENT 


Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, or 
13 Eisenham Street, London, §.W.18 


